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[Note to Editors: After checking with our 

Belfast correspondent, he said it was OK to use 
his name^ so if you want to run the other stories 
we've already run, credit them to Richard Trench.] 

IN NORTHERN IRELAND IT'S HARD TO BE NEUTRAL OR 
HOW TO BECOME PARTISAN WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 

by Richard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

"Shooting is a popular sport in the country- 
side. Unlike many other countries, the outstanding 
character i s t i c of the sport is that it is not con- 
fined to any one class." 

--Northern Ireland Tourist Board 

BELFAST, Northern Ireland (LNS)--It’s very 
easy to get into Belfast and I have been told by a 
remarkably reliable source that, in spite of the 
cratering (holes blown in roads by British troops) 
of border roads it's equally easy to get out. 

On the ferry boat to Belfast, a group of Scots 
Guardsmen were drinking hardc 

"This is the last serious drink we'll have. 
After this it's two pints a night 'til Christmas," 
one said. 

"Which side are you on, mate?" said another, 
looking at me. 

"I'm neutral . " 

"No one's neutral in this war. You're either 
the fellow who's walking down the street on patrol, 
or you're the fellow who's throwing the nail bomb. 
Isn't that right?" he said to a companion who was 
beyond the stage of conversation. "I'll be at one 
end of the Falls Road and you'll be at the other. 
Never the twain shall meet, ' cept in heaven." 

"Is it that bad?" I asked, sounding like a 
greenhorn . 

"Look, you're walking down a street and you're 
second man on a section. One moment you're there, 
and the next. . . .As for your friend, well it's 
reached the point where the only freind that I 
have is in the baggage. It's a General Purpose 
Machine Gun. We haven't used them yet, we're wait- 
ing for the political go-ahead, but when we do, by 
God I'll feel safer. No, I don't want to kill any- 
one," he said, anticipating my question, "but nor 
do I want to get killed for that matter." 

Outside the bar I bumped into Roger Scott, ex- 
Ulster correspondent of the London Sun. No, this 
time lie was on a private visit. He drew me a beau- 
tiful clean map on a dirty piece of paper, showing 
me the different sections of the city and who con- 
trolled what. I asked him some questions, he answer 
ed my question. I asked him his impressions. 

"Those you're going to have to find out yourself," 
he said. 

7; 30 am. Arriving at Belfast Dock, the boat 
was welcomed by a sharp explosion beyond the center 
of town, followed by an umbrella of smoke rising in 
the air. At the luggage check office 1 was told: 
"No, you can’t leave your luggage here." 

"Why not 9 " 


’’People just don’t leave their luggage in this 
city anymore, they just don't." 

I made my way up the Falls Road, past a threat- 
ening Army post, past the fly-posters: "Join People's 

Democracy, and Fight for a Worker's Republic", past 
the stickers in every window: "Release the Inter- 

nees". Walking up the Falls Road is not so much a 
stroll on a pavement as a slop through mud. This 
may sound strange, but when you consider that nine 
out of every ten paving stones have been called up 
for riot duty, and the tenth is probably sitting in 
the middle of the road like a squashed policeman 
directing the traffic, it makes sense. 

Turning left down Leeson Street, stronghold of 
the Official JRA, I was stopped to explain my business. 

"Credentials?" 1 showed him my press card. 

"Not that What you've written." I dived into 
my bag, producing cuttings of liberal-radical copy. 

He nodded, grudgingly. I may not be a rebel 
yet, the expression on his face seemed to say, but I 
would be before my time was up. 

In Belfast it's hard to remain neutral. 

I made arrangements for somewhere to live. It 
was in the Clonard area. Provisional Territory, I 
was driven there silently. 

"Here you are. you'll get a lot of action here. 
Two hundred yards on that side of you is the Peace- 
line," I was told, "Four hundred yards on the other 
side is the Springfield Road Police Barracks." 

"So if 'it' all goes up, I make my way towards 
the protection of the Lower Falls, past the Barracks?" 

"Well, it's not as easy as that. You see if 
'it' does all go up, t he Barracks will be the first 
to go." 

"So a person's politics are decided by their 
address ?" 

"That's right." And with an address like you've 
got, he seemed to say, you'll be a rebel in a few 
days . " 

That night I was awoken by a strange sound. At 
first I thought that it was machine-gun fire off key 
and 1 went out into the street. 

"That's bin-bashing," I was told by a neighbor, 

"a warning troops are coming in^ Here come the 
mi litary ," he said. 

Belfast needs its own dictionary. When the 
"Military" are referred to, it is meant the British 
Army, and when the "Army" are referred to, it is 
meant the military wing of the Republican movement, 
the Irish Republican Army. This is, afterall, Ireland. 

An endless convoy of Armored Personnel Carriers 
turned into the street Before they had even stop- 
ped, troops had jumped out, and with weapons at the 
ready, were crouched in doorways. 

"Hey, you there," said a sergeant, pointing to 
me, "over against that wall Come on, feet back, 
legs apart, hands against the wall. No, not your palms, 
your fingers." Leaning against the wall, the whole 
weight of my body rested on my fingers. It was pain- 
ful, yet covere d by one soldier and searched by a 
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second I tolerated it. 

"And what’s your business around here?" he ask- 
ed me 

"I’m a journalist, and I'm neutral," I said, 
this time with less conviction. 

"No one's neutral around here," he said, echo- 
ing the words of his comrade on the ferry boat. 

•h k *■ 

Saturday is publications day in Belfast. First 
to hit you, at the junction of Falls Road and Spring- 
field Road is the Provisional ' s "Republican News", 
which "extends to Her Majesty’s forces heartfelt 
thanks for the magnificent recruiting drive that 
they have held in our behalf." 

Further down the street are the vendors of the 
Official Republican's "United Irishmen," by far 
the most professional of the political papers, both 
in art work and in writing style. 

"Fight the sell-out", it urges its readers, re- 
ferring to the tripartite talks between British 
Prime Minister Edv/ard Heath, Republic of Ireland 
Prime Minister Jack Lynch and Northern Ireland Prime 
Minisister Brian Faulkner. "Indeed", it states on 
a front page editorial, "the only talks that could 
be valid at this stage would be between the Paisley- 
ites [right-wing Protestants] and the democratic 
forces who are united behind the Civil Rights ban- 
ner." 

"The enemy," the vendor will tell you, "is not 
the Protestant, but the capitalist, who has divided 
the working class community for his own gain." 

Continuing down the Falls Road, you’ll find 
the financially impoverished but politically rich, 
"Unfree Citizen", newspaper of the People’s Democ- 
racy. At two cents it's the cheapest of them all t 
On the front page, superimposed on the picture of 
someone throwing a molotov cocktail are the words: 
"The Final Solution: A Worker's Republic." 

"The Provisional Repub Ji cans, who are doing 
most of the fighting," it says, "claim that this is 
the last installment of the struggle for a Thirty- 
Two County Republic. The Unionists and the Paisley- 
ites scream that it is an attempt to bomb them all 
into an all- 1 re land Catholic state, where they will 
be treated the way they have treated the Catholics 
in the North. The Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Association and some of the Official Republicans 
see a Bill of Rights for Northern Ireland as an 
immediate solution." 

Jhe leader finally concluded: "The present 

campaign should be directed at drastic reform in- 
side the six counties. It will be our task to see 
that it is a real republic,, a Worker's Republic, 
pot a paper one we are fighting for. In that 
struggle tli e working class Protestants of the North 
can take part free from the shack Jes of sectarian- 
ism, knowing that they arc fighting for the inter- 
ests of their own class at 1 ast." 

A strange cit>, Belfast on a Saturday. Possi- 
bly the only place in Western Europe where staunch, 
solid, respectable people actually line up to buy 
revolutionary literature. 

News service 


Continuing down to Castle Street, out of the 
ghetto, turning left into Royal Avenue, you find 
yourself in a completely different world, the 
Orange world of downtown Belfast There the ex- 
treme Loyalist "Protestant Newsletter" is on sale, 
"Prepare for the Destruction" it screams out. 

Jack Lynch, they say, is not only recalling his 
armored cars from Cyprus, but he's spending a mil- 
lion pounds on new tanks 

Searching for relief in the daily papers I 
made my way to an ordinary newsstand. "Belfast 
Newsletter and Irish News, please?" (The Newslet- 
ter is hardline Unionist, the News is pro-Civil 
Rights.) The paper seller looked at me in aston- 
ishment , 

"I don't know whether to say 'Fuck the Pope 1 
or ' Up the Rebels ' " 

"Neutrality," I said. He stared at me unbe- 
lievingly, shaking his head as I left, as if I 
was a madman . 

★ + * 

Sunday was sad, the sky overcast and the sil- 
ence only shattered by the distant peal of thunder, 
duller than the sharper thud of gelignite. It was 
the day of a Peace Rally in Belfast and their mot- 
to was: "The Light Shines in Darkness and the Dark- 

ness has not overcome the Light." 

Held in the shell of Ulster's Expo '71 (Explo 
*71 it had been nicknamed), many of the Peace People 
wandered aimlessly around unable to find their way 
to the site . 

Seeming lost and part of something that they did 
not understand they came "to refuse to let our 
community drift into the insanity of Civil War." 

There was no platform, reconciliation and plat- 
form have become incompatible. Only the hopeful 
slogan: "Think Peace, Talk Peace and Act Peace". 

Almost entirely middle-class, the working-class of 
both communities were absent. Only those with some- 
thing to lose had come 

Seven people read in the ceremony. A woman 
from East Belfast chose a poem from the Indian 
mystic Tagore: "The dreary sands of dead habit., 

let my country awake". A reading from Sanskrit 
by a Ballymurphy midwife: "Yesterday is but a 

dream, tomorrow is but a vision, let every tomorrow 
be a vision of hope " 

A fresh-faced folk singer sang: "Last night 

I had a strangest dream, I dreamt the world had 
put an end to war." 

Among the eight thousand there was ex-Communi- 
ty Relations Minister David Bleakley. "TTiis is 
the real Third Force," he told me, "the people not 
listened to, the people not heard. For every one 
here, there are a thousand who could not come. What 
we must do is harness this force before it is too 
late . " 

As the meeting drew to its close, there was 
a two minutes silence "As Catholics and Protest- 
ants," said organizer Brian Walker of the Alliance 
Party, "we will refuse to hate each other, refuse 
to fight each other, refuse to allow our communi- 
ties to be dra wn into Civil War " Silent unwilling 
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passengers searching for the brakes of a car as it 
plunges towards the mutilated cross roads of civil 

war. Aft er meeting I met an old friend, Roger. 

One of the earlier memebers of People’s Democracy, 
he left them when, he says, the movement became sec- 
tarian 

"You see, it’s all very well people working 
for socialism among the Catholic working-class," he 
told me, "but what about the Protestants? People 
forget about them. IVhy is it that the Protestant 
working-class is like it is° It’s because they feel 
that they have been forgotten 

"Of course I want a United Ireland, but it's 
got to be done with the ballot, not the bomb. It 
may take five years, it may take fifty years, but 
that’s the only way you'll do it," 

"And what if the Apocalypse comes in fifty 
days?" I asked. 

"Then people like me will be on the wrong side. 
But we have to take that risk. Someone's got to 
try to stop the Protestants turning into little 
fascists. If we can't persuade them to accept a 
United Ireland, at least we can try to politically 
neutralize them. At the rate things are going it's 
going to be hard enough to militarily neutralize 
them." 

"It's getting harder to neutralize anyone," I 
said, "least of all me." 

-30- 
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UNDER THE EYES OF THE I.R.A. 

TAILS, "BIN-BASHINGS" AND DEATH 

by Richard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

BELFAST, Northern Ireland (LNS)--This particu- 
lar story is not about the shooting war, it is about 
a war, more deadly, more vital. 

Earlier in the day a large crowd had gathered 
in Grosvenor Road. There, inside a dentist's 
waiting room, two armed men had entered, shooting 
dead a man waiting, ironically, for a filling. He 
was shot, symbolically, in the mouth. He was shot, 
practically, for not keeping it shut (as the earthy 
humor of the Falls Ghetto put it). It did not mat- 
ter whether he was a greedy man, a stupid man or a 
brave man. Motives are unimportant in the intelli- 
gence war. Conventional-sty Je or guerrilla-style, 
the penalty for spying in wartime is death. 

Within a moment the "thirty-seconds later" 
crowd had gathered. Day or night, rain or shine, 
they are always promptyly on the scene: to gossip 

among themselves, inform late-comers, jeer at the 
soldiers and cheer on the guerrillas, who in nine 
cases out of ten, have already sped away in a stol- 
en car. 

Several quick-minded motorists, prefering the 
role of actor to that of audience, had stalled 
their cars at vital intersections, thus preventing 
the quickly moving British armored cars from sur- 
rounding the area and trapping the execution squad. 
Older members of the watching crowd looked shattered, 


horrified. 

"I don't know what's going to come of it all." 

"Everything's falling apart," said another. 

The majority, however, stood silent, aware of 
the terrible implication of events. Death is hor- 
rible, their faces seemed to say, executions are 
barbaric. Yet the man was a spy. He must have ex- 
pected it. He must have realized that there was no 
alternative . 

Myself, I was made aware of the intelligence 
war within a day of my arrival in Belfast, a city 
where events move as fast as social reforms move 
slow. It was then that I first noticed my tail, he 
was easy to recognize, having a bog black moustache 
that stood out in a crowd. 

After several days, each of us pretending that 
we had not noticed the other, I approached him in 
a Chinese Restaurant, suggesting he join me for a 
meal , "Oh, no," he said, "I'm just having something 
to eat." He did however suggest that I join him, and 
in spite of him constantly maintaining that he was 
"just having something to eat", we had a very inter- 
esting talk. 

The next day I found that I had a different 
"shadow". His problem was his popularity. Duti- 
fully he would follow fifty yards behind me where- 
ever I went, but would be constantly stopped by 
friends and forced to chat. At such times I would 
walk on very, very slowly so that he would not lose 
me. I didn't want him to get into -aay trouble. His 
other drawback was that he would visibly suffer 
every time we came close to an action. 

I wanted to reassure him: that I looked twice 

every time I passed a street comer, and was always 
careful to keep a safe distance when there was any 
shooting. But to do that would have been to break 
the rules of the game, a dangerous game. 

Since then I've had several other "tails", most 
of whom, like all good "tails" should merge with the 
surrounds: the grey worn-out people, the overturned 

burnt-out cars, the wrecked buildings that have wit- 
nessed past bomb blasts. Every so often I would 
turn around and feel almost a sense of insecurity 
if my shadow wasn't behind me, only to find him 
waiting patiently for me on the next street comer. 

Yet those were just the tests. The examination 
was yet to come, and whether by coincidence, or pur- 
pose, it occured only a few hours after the death 
of the spy. 

It happened in Bar in the district of 

Belfast. On my way I had walked into an Army search. 
Since all the street lamps have been shot out, to 
provide a cover for the angry population, I could 
not see the search, I could only hear it. I could 
hear' the awesome warning yell, a long drawn out 
sound that will remain in your ears for ever. The 
yell was followed by the rattling of dustbin' (gar- 
bage can) lids that was taken up in street after 
street until the whole area resounded with a deaf- 
ening din 

Historically, I have found out, this "bin-bash- 
ing" originated in the 1920's when British troops 
and the "B" Special Constabulary would come into 
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the ghettos at night, and the sound would bring out 
Colonel Roger McCorlev's IRA units to defend the 
area Old men will tell you terrible stories of 
those days, and younger ones will tell you terrible 
tales of more modem days. History, like the sound 
of "bin-bashing" repeats itself. 

An Army corporal, on the edge of the "cover- 
party" moved out of the shelter of his shop doorway 
to stop me. But it was raining, and thinking twice, 
looking utterly demoralized and uncomprehending of 
his role he let me pass and returned to the protec- 
tion of his doorway. 

Through the dampness, the dirt and the darkness 
I made my way to a part of rhe city where. British 
troops rarely penetrate at night, There I passed 
broken, demoralized men, who lying on wet paving- 
stones and gutters, clutching already empty bottles 
of cheap alcohol had opted out of the reality that 
was so hard to bear. 

There were other men too, sober men, standing 
on street comers, watching and noting every person 
who went by. These weren’t the IRA’s fighters, 
they were the IRA's eyes, a cog in the all import- 
ant intelligence machine. From the figures on the 
street comers to the files in concealed rooms, the 
network provided the brains of the fighters. With- 
out it the fighters couldn't survive. 

The bar itself (I will not say where it is) is 
something of a rest and recreation center for the 
Provisional IRA. Here, inside the safety of the 
ghetto, men could sit and drink who, well, if they 
sat and drank- in another bar, might be put away for 
a very long time indeed. Inside I met a Provo ac- 
quaintance who had made it plain that while he 
trusted me personally could not trust me political- 
ly. That would come later, after I had passed the 
"examination" . 

As a man, I respected him. Unlike the "pub 
orators", or "cowboys" as they are called, he did 
not talk too much, and although he was constantly 
telling me that he was not a fighter, it was plain 
that he was not afraid to die. 

He had fought in the streets in August 1969 
Pogrom, and he has fpught in the streets since. If 
the IRA was ever to try a Dien Bien Phu and failed, 
he would be one of those to fight from street cor- 
ner to street comer, from shattered window to 
shattered window, and if he was still alive at the 
end his last act would be to bum down the city; 
the city that has rarely given him a job, that has 
never given him an effectual vote. 

"I would like you to meet a friend of mine," 
he said, "he works on the. . .err. . .on the Man- 
chester Guardian." I knew than this was the examin- 
ation . 

In front of me was what locked like the most 
regular newsman you're ever likely to meet. The 
kind of man who talks news, thinks news, and if he 
wan't such a hard-headed realist, would probably 
dream news. 

"How long have you been with the Guardian?" 

I as k e d 

"About two years, spent a lot of time abroad 

though 
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So you probably don't know many of the people 
who work on it? I said, with a slight touch of 
irony. I wanted to ask him more, out of sheer 
bloody-mindedness, but it was obvious that it was 
he who was supposed to be asking me the questions. 

"Wli at about you?" he asked. 

"I've spent about a year doing the odd bit of 
work for the British underground press . Quite a 
lot of the work I'm doing here in Belfast is for 
an American news syndicate. Liberation News Service." 
I showed him a letter that I had received that 
morning from LNS and it was obvious from his reac- 
tion that I was trying too hard. He knew and I 
knew, yet we had to continue the charade, if only 
for the benefit of a dubious looking individual 
closeby with a bulge under his left armpit. 

"What do you think of things over here?" he 
asked relaxing a little. 

"Obviously I approve of the aims, but as far 
as the tactics go, I have not yet made up my mind. 

One group, " I said, referring to the Official Wing 
of the IRA, "states that there can be no socialist 
revolution until the Protestant working-class are 
won over, and that the present Provisional campaign 
is only promoting sectarianism. 

"The Provos, on the other hand, say that with 
half the working-class won over, a start can be 
made, and that although the majority of the Protest- 
ants are against the Revolution, since it is being 
made for their benefit as much as for the Catholics, 
they will support it once they see the fruits. The 
textbook revolutionaries are horrified at this 
idea, yet how relevant are textbooks anyway?" 

Of course," he said, confidingly, "as far as the 
Provos go, I'm on their side of the fence." 

"I'm perfectly aware of that." 

Talking on, it was plain that my interrogator 
knew too much about newspapers not to be involved 
in them, but in hardly such an established paper as 
the Manchester Guardian. Which one? He told me 
that but I'm afraid that I can't tell you. Even 
unofficial revolutionaries have their Official Se- 
crets . 

"llave I passed?" I asked.. 

"Of course", he said, smiling (he had a habit 
of always saying "of course", smiling) "it will 
take a few days, a few telephone calls. Let's see, 
today's Friday. . . . Say, Monday, we should have 
it all checked by Monday." 

"I'll be back on Monday then." 

"You realize, of course, that if you are an 
agent, you could have me arrested?" 

"And I have no doubt, " I answered, "that if I 
am, you can always shoot me." 

"Like the fellow this afternoon," he said 

smi ling. 

1 almost answered: "Of course." 
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WHITEMAN GETS A TASTE OF HIS OWN' MEDICINE: 

A LEAFLET FROM SANTA FE 

LIBERATION News Service 

Someone who had read one too many callous 
news reports of the white man's continued rape 
of Native American culture and tribal lands recently 
passed out a satirical leaflet on the main streets 
of Santa Fe, N . M . The leaflet, which follows, was 
reprinted in the November 15 issue of WIN Magazine, 

★ * * 

Navajos Plan Power Plant In Los Angeles 

The Chinle Good Guys have announced plans to 
construct a large power plant in downtown Los 
Angeles in view of the increasing demand for 
power on the reservation * 

Robert Salabye pointed out in a recent in- 
terview that with plans for three air conditioners , 
four television sets, 20 lights, tnree or four 
washing machines in every hogan, the Navajo tribe 
is going to have to look elsewhere for electricity. 

The engineering students at Navajo Community 
College have designed a revolutionary new power 
plant that runs on excrement, and Indian geo- 
logists have discovered tremendous reservoirs 
of crap in the Los Angeles area. Permission to 
build and operate was obtained from the Kiwanis 
Club of the 103rd street area of Los Angeles, 

Not only will the Navajo receive electricity 
from this plant, but it was pointed out that 
profits of 300 million annually will roll into the 
coffers of the tribe. The people of Los Angeles 
will also benefit , gestured Salabye , for royalties 
of 1.3 million a year will be paid to the Los 
Angeles Garbage Department Retirement Fund. 

Plenty of jobs, too, he pointed out. A full 
73 1/2 percent of 270 jobs will be offered to 
the white people of this area, 

"We are sure this will make a great dent in 
the unemployment problem of Southern California," 
exclaimed another Chinle spokesman. 

It was later revealed that a problem of find- 
ing qualified personnel will exist and that some 
jobs originally planned for whites will be turn- 
ed over to Indians. 

It was casually noted in the interview that 
there will be some pollution from the plant. Seems 
some 1,000 tons of pure shitoxide will be emitted 
daily. Salabye was reluctant to call this pol- 
lution as he proclaimed "It is only a matter of 
taste and I’m sure these people will learn to 
enjoy or own skies as a change from the black ones 
they now have." 

When questioned why the -6^ people were not 
informed of the full effects cf this plane prior 
to tiie signing of the contracts, the Chinle Good 
Guys pointed out that these people were ratner 
simple in nature and perhaps tney would not nave 
realized the far-reaching :eneflts of tnis pro- 
ject. 

After all, hob said, ’’.A* are ever: naming it 
White Man lower ;rojeet." 


The shit fuel will be strip-mined in the Bev- 
erly Hills area and 50,000 people will have to 
be relocated because of the operation. Total 
reclamation of the area will be exercised except 
for pits, mounds, acids, and other effects incid- 
ental to strip-mining operations . 

The mine will destroy 150 churches and four 
graveyards. This will actually benefit science, 
pointed out the Chinle group, for the Department 
for the Study of Foreign Peoples at Navajo Com- 
munity College will create a display at the Navajo 
Tribal Museum for all to enjoy. 
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USS CORAL SEA SAILS FOR VIETNAM- -MINUS 35 SAILORS 

OAKLAND (LNS)--The USS Coral Sea set out for 
Vietnam on November 12, but thanks to the Stop 
Our Ship Movement (SOS) , it left thirty- five 
members of its crew behind and faced the prospect 
of choppy seas for the ship's population. 

SOS began as the Coral Sea sailors 1 response 
to the USS Constellation's departure from San Diego 
in late September f (There , the civilian-based Stop 
The Ship campaign succeeded in pushing a referen- 
dum in which a majority of the San Diego residents 
polled wanted to prohibit the carrier from sailing to 
Vietnam, but the ship sailed anyway, and several 
sailors who refused to go and took sanctuary in the 
city had to be forcibly flown out to the ship.) 

Once Coral Sea sailors began to push the SOS 
campaign they came under fire. Those considered 
leaders were transferred off the ship and the 
rest were told to move on whenever they were found 
talking with other crewmembers . 

Lifers ripped SOS bottons off supporters and 
a right wing group called SOB (Sail Our Boat) put 
out a letter entitled "Love Our Country" accusing 
SOS supporters of being disloyal, aiding the enemy 
and not wanting to provide air cover for the 
ground forces in Vietnam. 

Civilians soon began to support SOS and during 
the last two weeks that the carrier was docked in 
the Bay Area, there were two large demonstrations. 

On November 8, two days after the anti-war 
mobilization in San Francisco, some 1200 people 
turned out before dawn to greet crew members 
returning from leave. Many of the sailors greeted 
the demonstrators with clenched fists, and carried 
leaflets on board ship. Crowds at both gates of 
the Alameda Naval Station cheered men who at the 
last minute refused to on on board. 

A second "stall-in" demonstration took place 
the morning the ship set sail, Nov. 12. Many cars 
drove slowly through the tunnel linking Alameda 
with Oakland in an effort to jam up traffic and 
keep authorized personnel from getting to work 
as usual. The Navy, in an effort to keep traffic 
flowing, directed cars into the base and then 
cited tiie drivers for trespassing. When word was 
passed on that this was happening, and drivers 
began to refuse to enter tiie base, the Navy actually 
forced people on base . 
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The City Council of Berkeley, led by m . 
coalition of liberals and radicals elected last 
April, passed a resolution supporting the men of 
the Coral Sea and urged employees (including 
police) to "aid the welfare and protection of 
these men " Sanctuaries were set up by the city 
and by various churches in the Bay area. 

It is not clear if the Navy will take the 
same action on these thirty-five men, including 
three officers, that they did with those who 
refused to sail with the USS Constellation. 

So, the Coral Sea went to sea with hardly 
a "Will to Win” and there is little evidence 
to indicate that the conflicts will end with the 
ship's departure 

- - 30 - - 

(Thanks to Dave Dunaway and Dick Gaik for the 
information in this story.) 
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ROTC STAGES A COMEBACK 

WASH IN TON (LNS)--"For campus militants who 
tried to destroy ROTC," asserts Dr. George C.S. 
Benson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Education, "they may have won a few skirmishes 
--but they lost the war." 

And in fact it seems that way. According to 
a recent US News And World Report, there are 
more Reserve Officers' Training Corps units on 
college campuses this fall than ever before des- 
pite 400 anti-ROTC actions in 1969-70 and 110 
in 1970-71. 

Only 11 universities have voted to end ROTC 
and 15 new units have been formed- -seven at pre- 
dominantly black colleges. 

"Of the 11 colleges which voted us off 
campus," said Benson, "all but one were in New 
York or New England. The exception was Stanford 
in California Most of them are private and elite. 
We didn't lose a great deal in Harvard, Yale 
and the like. 

"We have several new units in what are pre- 
dominantly black colleges and I would really 
rather have them than Harvard and the others. In 
the first place we need black officers. In the 
Ivy League there are tremendous pressures on the 
black students--mi litant pressures. In the 
black colleges, a lot of that pressure is missing. 
They realize that the Negro still has to fight 
his way forward and the armed forces have been 
the fairest arena in U.S. life." 

ROTC enrollment figures for the 1971-72 
school year are expected to equal last year's 
114,950 but that figure is down severely from the 
218,466 cadets enrolled in 1968-69. The Pentagon 
points to changes pending in the draft laws, and 
to the many schools who have dropped compulsory 
ROTC (only 32 colleges now make ROTC compulsory) 
as the reasons for the drop in enrollment. 

And they have some schemes up their sleeve 
to change that, namely more scholarships , doubled 
subsistence payments and compensation to the 

schools for out-of-pocket expenses they incur 
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in supporting tne units on campus. 

Two of these improvements--pay and scholarships- 
are pending in Congress now and if passed in this 
session, would go into effect in the 1972-72 school 
year. 

The number of scholarships available each 
year to the Army and Air Force would be raised to 
6,500-- an increase of 1000 per service and the 
number alloted to the Navy would be 6,000-- an 1 
increase of 500, The value of these scholarships, 
depending on the school, ranges from $500 to $3,000 
a year with the average around $1,600. 

Subsistence pay to scholarship and nonscholar- 
ship cadets would be boosted from $50 to $100 a month 

All in all, if the money is approved by Con- 
gress, the ROTC budget will rise from its present 
$129 million a year to $168 million in 1973 and 
$187 million in 1976. 

For an all-volunteer armed force, the Army 
Navy and Air Force estimate they are going to need 
36,000 new officers annually with 13,850 coming from 
ROTC units, 2,370 from the service academies and 
the remainder from the ranks via officer-candidate 
schools . 

Unless Congress appropriates more money the 
Department of Defense estimates that the number of 
cadets receiving commissions will drop to 11,087 
in 1973 and to 7,000 by 1976. On the other hand,, 
if a new ROTC budget is approved, 14,337 cadets are 
expected to receive commisions in 1973 and 16,927 
in '76. 

"The whole effort to drag us off* campus is 
dead." -- Anyway that's how Dr. George C.S. Benson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Education 
sees it! 
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CONVENTION PRELUDE: THIRD WORLD STUDIES AT 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BRANCH THREATENED 

SAN DIEGO (LNS) --Afraid that, "The campus will 
form a base for soliciting revolutionaries from all 
over California to attack the Republican convention," 
the government is considering cutting off funds to 
the third world studies program at the University 
of California branch at La Jolla. 

"The Third College" at La Jolla was set up a 
year and a half ago when university officials a- 
greed to the demands of students who had seized the 
registrar's office. Angela Davis, as a leader of 
the Black Students' Council, was a key figure in 
the fight to get a Third World studies program at 
La Jolla. 

A right wing citizens committee in the La Jolla 
area has actively opposed the Third World program 
for several months and one ot its members recently 
flew to Washington to lobby against federal fund- 
ing of the program. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN ASIA 

by Alan Miller 
LIBERATION News Service 

OKINAWA (LNS)--In a nieJ.es t complex of build- 
ings in the Machinate area of Okinawa, the Seventh 
Psychological Operations (7th Jsyops j group of the 
United States Army maintains its Pacific Head- 
quarters. Although 7t.h Psv ops is only one of the 
more than 14U American military installations in 
the Ryukyu Islands, it subtly but direct!} influ- 
ences the lives of people m ever> Southeast Asian 
country through its intelligence gathering and 
propaganda dissemination projects. 

The formal mission of 7th Psyops is "to in- 
fluence the action, behavior and attitude" of both 
friendly and enemy Asian people in support of U.S, 
strategic policies Efforts range from smuggling 
"line crossers" into North Korea to publishing the 
official Boy Scout handbooks for aJl of Okinawa 
and part of Japan. 

The briefing room of 7th Psyops is sectioned 
off on a country by country basis with the various 
propaganda items produced and distributed by Psyops 
on display for visitors and for use in "briefing" 
sessions. Special attention ls devoted by Psyops 
to the following countries: Cambodia, Laos, Taiwan, 
the People's Republic of China. Malaysia, Burma, 
Indonesia, Singapore, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, North and South Korea, Thailand, Japan and 
Okinawa. Propaganda items on display include: 

for Ok j nawa- - Leaf lets for air and ground 
distribution and Boy Scout 
Manual s ; 

for North Kerea--Magazines and leaflets, float 
bags (for offshore distribution 
of propaganda items J , toys, bal- 
loons with, explosive devices for 
;iir distribution, and radios with 
frequency control soldered to 
receive only Psyops broadcasts; 

fox- Vietnam-Printed materials, soldered ra- 
dios and toys; 

for the People's Republic of China- -si mi lar 
propaganda materials which are 
distributed through the coopera- 
t ion o f ti;e Ta i wane s o mi 1 1 1 ary . 

Since American agents would be too conspicuous, 
the propaganda materials produced and distributed 
by Psyops are based on data provided by an intel- 
ligence network made up of defectors, business 
leaders, students and an occasional clergyman. 

Japanese "’friends" who cooper. ate with Psyops 
play a substantial role in the overall work of 
disseminating American propaganda. Executives with 
shipping companies and othet Japanese businessmen 
in countries like Korea and I ndoi.es i a provide data 
on a regular hnsi< Almost a’ ! Js/ors materials 
(radios, balloons, etc.; are pud weed in Japan. 

The large color press which prints a- I u f Psyops 
propaganda materials is HuareJ in toe American 
Grand Heights suburb ■ 

1 n f j rm.it i • ui is u ' ua l 1 y r a s £ ed to mi 1 : t a ry 
intelligence .goncies m Japan f r : \ ; t i r. 1 j valu- 
ation and then transmitted, t- ~tk as : r. • ’k ; r.aw. 
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Business, university and opposition party members 
in other S.E. Asian countries are also regular 
sources of information. 

7th Psyops maintains a "desk',' or intelligence 
section, for each of the areas it is concerned with. 
The largest "desks" are for Taiwan, Korea and China 
with seven to nine military staff plus the civilian 
coordinators. The Indonesian and Philippine desks 
have four of five military staff. There is a single 
desk for Japan and Okinawa and a new section for 
Indonesia , 

In October of 1970, the old BIMPS (Burma, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore) desk 
was decentraiized--probably because of the growing c 
concern of Psyops for Indonesia and the Philippines. 
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MEDINA ADMITS HE LIED: APPEARS AS DEFENSE 

WITNESS IN HENDERSON ATROCITY TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS)--It appears that army officers 
stick together, even at the expense of the truth. 

In a major effort to get Colonel Oren Henderson off 
the hook, former Army Captain Ernest Medina testified 
today that he lied to Henderson in his report on the 
events surrounding the massacre at My Lai, 

Henderson is on trial before an Army tribunal, 
accused of having supressed the facts about the 
massacre of Vietnamese civilians at My Lai in 1968, 
Medina testified that although he knew that at least 
106 civilians had been shot down at My Lai, he re- 
ported to Henderson that only 20-26 people had been 
inadvertantly killed by artillery, helicopter gunship 
and small-arms fire. 

"I didn't tell him that I had a feeling these 
people had been shot by members of my command, " 

Medina said. Medina also testified that he had seen 
20 to 28 bodies in one location on the north-south 
trail through My Lai but that he didn't tell Henderson 
that he'd seen all the bodies in one place. 

Not only did Medina admit to lying to Col, 
Henderson, but he also admitted that he lied under 
oath to an investigating officer of the Army’s In- 
spector General's office as well as during his appear- 
ance before an army Investigation Panel headed by 
Lieutenant General Peers. 

Medina testified from a position of relative 
security since he resigned from the Army three weeks 
after he was acquitted on murder and manslaughter 
charges related to My Lai. He cannot be prosecuted 
for perjury or for covering up the massacre since 
he is no longer under Army jurisdiction. 

Medina's testimony in defense of Henderson is 
the strongest testimony so far in the 11 week old 
trial. Henderson has maintained all along that his 
men "lied to him" about My Lai, and that he knew 
nothing of the massacre. 

This strengthens the possibility that Henderson, 
too, will be acquitted, leaving Lieutenant William 
Galley as the sole participant in the MyLai incident 
who has been successfully prosecuted. Galley, con- 
victed last Marcn of killing at least 22 Vietnamese 
civilians was sentenced to life imprisonment. This 
sentence was subsequently reduced to 20 years and 
c culd b e further re duced when i t i s reviewed bv 
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appellate courts and President Nixon. 

Medina, meanwhile has fitted nicely into civi- 
lian life as assistant to the chairman of the board 
of R.J. Eristrom Co., manufacturers of the F-28A 
helicopter--a police surveillance vehicle. He got 
the job through the good offices of his attorney 
F. Lee Bailey, who is Chairman of the Board. 
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NIXON WANTS NEWS $9 MILLION JET 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --President Nixon wants a 
replacement for his spare jet liner--at a cost of 
more than $9 million to taxpayers. The proposal, 
treated with such priority that it was included in 
a supplemental budget request on November 17 for 
the current fiscal year, would give Nixon a second 
top’-of- the- line model from Boeing's 707 series to 
match the sleep 9 year old No. 1 jet he already 
has sitting at Andrews Air Force Base 

A Boeing Company spokesman said the plane 
could be ready by mid-1972--an election year in 
which Nixon will be doing a lot of traveling. 

Although there is little difference in looks 
or luxury between the new 707-320B and the current 
spare jet, the 320B has better range (6300 miles 
without fueling instead of 4600) --an important de- 
tail for those long campaign hauls. 

It can also operate better from shorter air 
strips which is an advantage when hitting the lit- 
tle jet age whistle-stops necessary during a presi- 
dential election. 
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POLLUTION SHUTS DOWN 23 INDUSTRIES IN BIRMINGHAM 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. (LNS) --Twenty-three major in- 
dustries were ordered shut down November 18 until 
an air pollution crisis eased in several South- 
eastern states. U.S'. District Court Judge Sam C. 
Pointer ordered the plants closed under the emer- 
gency powers of the 1970 Clean Air Act. It was 
the first time those powers had ever been invoked. 

-30- 

THE "ALVIN LUNCH" 

NEW YORK (LNS) --In October, 1968, the re- 
search submarine Alvin sank in a mile of water off 
Woods Hole, Mass. A year later, when it was 
finally brought to the surface, scientists dis- 
covered that an oceanographer's lunch -- two jugs 
of soup, two apples and several bologna sand- 
wiches -- were virtually as unspoiled as the day 
the Alvin sank. 

The sandwiches' were soggy and the apples looked 
as if they had been pickled, but the soup was 
"perfectly palatable," according to one of the 
researchers. Once on the surface all the items 
rapidly spoiled, despite refrigeration 

Two scientists are now studying what pre- 
cisely takes place on the ocean floor to prevent 
decomposition of organic materials 


Dirk Frankenberg, director or the National 
Scienbe Foundation's Biological Oceanography pro- 
gram, explained the significance of the findings 
and the importance of further research. 

"If we're thinking of dumping garbage and 
sewage in the deep ocean," he said, "we had better 
have some second thoughts. It's not going to rot 
away; it's just going to lie there and accumulate. 
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NYC POLICEMAN, STAR NARC IN THE "FRENCH CONNECTION" 
ACCUSED OF WITHHOLDING DOPE 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -A New York City policeman 
who played a narcotics sleuth in the movie "The 
French Connection" was accused on November 17 of 
failing to turn over seized drugs to the police 
department . 

Detective Edward Egan, 41. faces demotion to 
patrolman and a reduction of his pension for 
withholding drugs seized in 22 separate cases as 
well as failing to show up for a scheduled court 
appearance as a prosectution witness . As a result 
of his absence, charges against the defendant 
had to be dropped, police said. 

Egan, along with his real-life partner Detec- 
tive Salvatore Grosso, starred in the movie about 
one of the biggest narcotics busts in history-- 
the discovery in 1962 of a cache of 120 pounds 
of pure heroin said to be worth $32 million. 

In addition to his part in the film. Egan 
acted as a technical advisor. 

In response to the charges against Egan, Bill 
Friedkin, director of "The French Connection", 
defended the detective saying he was "the most 
dedicated man I've ever met, perhaps too dedicated." 

Egan is now in line for another movie part 
because of his work in "Connection", and has said 
that "I love acting... but I don't love it more 
than police work." 

The charges against Egan are not extraordinarily 
rare. It is common practice for police to withhold 
drugs and sell them for a profit. 

On November 18, another New York City detective 
and a civilian were seized by Customs officials 
near Kennedy Airport with an estimated $60,000 
worth of marijuana. 

Detective Sydney Francis, 46, was immediately 
suspended by Police Commissioner Murphy. Officials 
said that over 200 pounds of marijuana were con- 
fiscated from two barrels which Francis had come 
to pick up. 

--30-- 
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"No one has ever given me good reason why we should 
obey unjust laws. But the reason why we should 
resist them is obvious. Our resistance proves our 
manhood and womanhood. The dignity of human nature 
compels us to resist what we believe to be wrong 
and a stumbling block to our fellow men." 

--Helen Keller 
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PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO: 

"THEY DON’T HAVE NO PIGS” 

by Denise Oliver 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Just about anything most Americans 
associate with the word Congo has to do with the 
former Belgian Congo called Congo (Kinshasa) since 
its independence. Many people in this country aren't 
even aware that there is another nation which 
borders on the River Congo and takes its name from 
it-- the People’s Republic of the Congo. It was 
once part of French Equatorial Africa. 


A few months ago a delegation of Afro-Amer- 
icans, including Eldridge and Kathleen Cleaver 
and representatives of the Revolutionary Peoples 
Communications Network visited the Congo. In the 
following article, one of the people who made 
that trip gives some of her impressions.) 

We went to a place on the ocean--a spot where 
there was a slave factory from which they trans- 
ported at least nine million slaves out of the 
Congo. The town near there is called Bierca which 
means good-bye . 

We took a trip into the bush into the village 


The Congo is a long, narrow country that could 
possibly hold thirty million people. It’s about the 
same size as North and South Vietnam together. And 
it's empty. All of west Africa was depopulated by 
the slave trade to the point where the present 
population of the Conog is only about 1.5 million 
people, (It is estimated that some 30 million peo- 
ple , were taken out of west Africa by the slave 
trade, a great number of them from the area around 
the Congo.) 

Most of the country is savannah, rolling hills 
with a lot of grass. In the upper part of the Congo 
there is what they consider jungle--which is kind 
of swampland with heavy undergrowth. Also in the 
north they have some forest area with large trees. 

One of the main products from this area of 
the Congo is timber. But the Congo grows just about 
everything--cane, pineapple, tomatoes, wheat, man- 
ioc, cassava, avocados, cotton. They have the 
most high grade quality cotton in Africa, although 
they don’t have the quantity that some countries 
do. They also have cola nuts, coffee and a lot 
of other things . 

In terms of mineral products, they have man- 
ganese, iron ore, some diamonds, lead, coal, zinc, 
copper. You go down the whole chart of all those 
minerals and they have just about everything. 

Off the coast at Pointe Noire they have im- 
mense deposits of oil that they only recently have 
begun to exploit. And Pointe Noire itself is the 


CONGO -BRAZZAVILLE 



biggest port on that whole stretch of the west 
African coast and is used by the Cameroons , Central 
African Rep., Gabon and Equitorial Guinea as well as 
the Congo itself. 


One reason for this may be the bloody events 
that caught people ' s attention during the months 
following the independence of the former Belgian 
colony, culminating in the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba and the seizure of power by people eager 
to make deals with both the United States govern- 
ment and American corporations. 

Even more important though, may be the fact 
that the Peoples' Republic of the Congo has pur- 
sued the opposite course, aligning itself firmly 
with nations and people fighting against U.S. 
domination (like the Vietnamese), and struggling 
to build a socialist economy of their own. 

At any rate, almost nothing has gotten out to 
people in this country about what the people of 
the Congo have accomplished during their years 
of independence, particularly since the revolution 
that led to the formation of t lie Peoples' Rep- 
ublic in 1969. 
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commune. There we were greeted by a group of old 
men, very old men, from the village, who dragged 
us off into the bush to show us this cannon. 

It's a cannon that their tribespeople had 
ripped off from the Portuguese and Dutch slave 
traders trying to prevent them from taking people 
out. They had a bunch of them. They said Some 
of them were buried someplace else, but tney nad 
kept this one for sort of traditional use, firing 
every once in a while. 

No one had sort of explained to the older men 
who we were. We were just sort of visitors who 
had come. While we were standing out there by the 
cannon Eldridge explained that we were the children 
of those people who had been taken away a long 
time ago. 

Spontaneously they broke into song, clapping 
hands and singing. Someone translated that they 
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were singing that M we knew they took you away some- They’re all very young, with very young ideas. All 
where, but we didn't know where and we're glad that of them have been trained by the Chinese and also 
you're back here 'cause you’re our children and if spent time training in Cuba. They had also spent 

we had known you were coming we would have had a a lot cf time working with Che when he was fighting 

big festival to welcome you back home" in the Congo. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 

Two highly developed African empires ex- Alphonse Massamba Debat, who succeeded 

isted in the vicinity of the Congo River, when Youlou as president managed to survive some- 
Portuguese adventurers landed there in 1482 and what longer. By granting certain concessions 
put a halt to the natural historical develop- to the trade unions and other elements in the 

ment of that region of Africa. The area soon army and the university who were pressing for 

became one of the mam bases for the West Afri- change, he hung on until 1968, when, under 
can slave trade, with raiding parties fanning mounting pressure from these groups, he dis- 

out through the countryside kidnapping all the solved the national assembly and jailed many of 

young healthy villagers they could find. his critics, including paratrooper captain 

During the late 19th century, after the Marien Ngouabi. 
heyday of the slave trade, the European powers A few turbulent months later. Debat's gov- 

met at the Berlin Conference (1885-86) to divvy ernment collapsed in the midst of angry protests, 
up the continent of Africa between themselves. and Ngouabi took a position as president of a 

The area which is now the People's Republic national council of the revolution. On December 

of the Congo (Brazzaville) became a French 31, 1969, the People's Republic of the Congo 

colony--the area to the south of the river had was declared, with Ngouabi serving as ifs first 

already been seized and designated the Congo president. 

Free State by King Leopold of Belgium m 1885, , . 

Since that time, the government has carried 

After years of agitation, France finally out programs of widespread nationalization of 
granted independence to Congo (Brazzaville) and resources and industry, given concrete assist- 
many of its other African colonies in 1960--but ance to guerrillas fighting for the independence 
it was an independence that fell far short of of the nearby Portuguese colony of Angola, and 
the expectations of people who had mobilized conducted intensive political education among the 
to fight for it. people of their own country.- 

The first president, a priest named Ful- They have been able to withstand a small- 

bert Youlou, was toppled in 1963 by a three day scale military invasion (in April 1970 a group 
strike of revolutionary trade unionists and from Congo-Kinshasa seized the radio station and 

others who felt he had betrayed their aspira- proclaimed the overthrow of the revolution but 

tions with widespread corruption and continued were quickly crushed) and constant harrassment 

reliance on France to forward the Congo’s de- from the western powers (particular ly their re- 
velopment. fusal to trade in currency with the Congo and 

allow it ro build up a currency reserve for for- 
eign trade ) 


That just blew my mind. I couldn't even deal 
with it. I just started crying. « Cause there were a 
whole lot of ideas going on in my head like about 
how am I gonna be accepted m Africa. You know, 

I’m not African, I'm very much American, in fact 
I found how much I was American as soon as I got 
out of the country But I really felt very much 
at home after that point because we’d gotten kind 
of an official welcome. 

The thing that hit me first when I got there 
was the youth of everyone there. You didn't see 
the traditional thing of old people running every- 
thing because unfortunately old people also re- 
present old ideas and m Congo- Brazzavi 1 le every- 
body that is in power, so to speak, who has people 
power, are young people because the original rev- 
olution in Congo - Brazzav i 1 le was made by students 
and the youth organization and the youth wing of 
the army 

President Marien Ngouabi is 32. The political 
commissar ol the Army Diawara is 28 Ernest Ndella 
First Secretary of the Congolese Workers Party, is 
35. These are the three most important leader^. 
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There are three members of the Central -Committee 
who were actually here in the IPS*, for a number 7of 
years and they have a very good understanding of • 
what’s happening here. The guy who is in charge of 
a lot of the electronics industry is an Afro- 
American. He's been there for nine years--before 
that he was in San Quentin with Eldridge Cleaver. 

One of the things they talked to us about is 
that people here have a romanticized idea of what 
Africa is all about. They relate to the old tribal 
idea and that's what people in Congo- Brazzavil le are 
trying to get away from Because they feel that if 
you don't control your economics you don’t control 
your culture and their emphasis is on that economic 
s control. 

They say that a lot of the old ideas are bad 
ideas and that people here in this country who talk 
about black nationalism talk about a lot of old 
antiquated tribal ideas. 

They feel that the position of women in that 
society is incorrect and that they want to change 
that. f )ne of the things they emphasize is that women 
_ t rad 1 1 iona 1 ly j lave d one almost all the work in Africa 
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whereas the role of the men was to kxnd of sit ag- 
round and be a warrior Men would protect things 
if somebody invaded, and may be hunt for meat once 
in a while, but all the back-breaking work in Africa 
is done by women 

They want to bring women into a new phase of 
industrial development and give them skills 

We went into the office of the Women's Union 
in Brazzaville ana there they had about fifteen or 
twenty sewing machines. They get women together tc 
come and learn how to use sewing machines and at 
the same time they do political education. 

We went to a textile factory and xn the tex- 
tile factory half of the workers were women That’s 
really an advance in the African socket; , 

Everyone participates m the nulitia. Let’s 
say you work m a factory you would be part of a 
militia unit that guards that factoiy. if you live 
in a village you're part of a militia unit chat 
guards the village. Women are fully equal in terms 
of the militia. Not in terms of the army ac this 
point because the army xs something that’s from 
the past and basically it’s only men that have 
those types of skills But they are interested in 
developing those kinds of skills in women- 

The head of the whole textile factory is a 
member of the Central Committee and a woman. She 
was the one who took us around through the textile 
factory which was built by the Chinese. They gave 
us some cloth and the cloth was African doth but 
not with traditional design- -it was ad pictures 
of industrial development m the Congo. They had 
a lot of Lumumba cloth with pictures of Lumumba 
and other revolutionary figures. 

Like all the markets are run by women. The 
whole economy of Africa is based on women actually 
dealing with that whole marketing thing. The 
women from the party go mco the homes and bring 
the women together and give them skills and give 
them political education at the same time 

So we met with a whole delegation of women 
from the Revolutionary Women's Union when we were 
in Pointe Noire in the May Day parade. We have a 
lot of pictures of women mar ching-- :.oe women work- 
ers, the women involved in health 

That’s another area chat they emphasize there 
because the health problems are so grate Yaws, 
leprosy, cholera epidemics They're trying tc 
train as many people as possible tc be .nvolved 
in that whole area of heaJtn and gc*ng ouc ante 
the peasant community, trying to present the death 
rate from being so high- and they have reduced that 

I didn’t see peopie starving :n the Congo, i 
didn’t see children with distended bell_.es or ill 
m the streets, like i saw in ether perts cf Africa. 
Because people’s power is a reality there 

We talked to people, net juot people m the 
government. When we went to Pc .> rite \oir:,\*s went 
to the docks and we were greeted oy coins of the 
workers. It wasn’t liKe a programmed planned 
thing, you're going to talk tu a few '.elected 
people here. People would be driving d\ an their 
tractors and they'd step tnrii trace or me nop off 
and come over and join the diocus; or. 

I was leal 1> i mpre.^eu with '.;:c hig- 1 v - 1 
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political education of the workers. They all 
were very, very aware of what neo-colonialism is, 
what imperialism is, what has to be destroyed 
They are ver ; impatient even with the party in 
terms of kicking cut the last remnants of neo- 
colonialism ±n the Congo, because there is some 
cf it left it would be false to say that they've 
completely rid the country cf all the French 
influences. The workers are raring and ready to 
throw ail of the French oif the docks Because 
they were talking about that. That was one thing 
that i was very excit_ed about - 

We went to the paratrooper camp with Diawarra- 
When we got there we were greeted by the para- 
troopers who sang songs- The Congolese believe that 
a military person cannot just be a militarist. If 
you’re just involved with the concept of a gun, 
that's very' negative You have to be a whole per- 
son, a whole revolutionary. 

So the brothers m the paratrooper camp put on 
a show for us Ail of thm were either poets or 
playwrights, or sang, performed and did cultural 
thxngs- Sc there was this stack of AK 47s-- they 
put down their AK 47 sand got up and did a poem. 

They did a poem called "Panther Noir" and 
they did another poem called "We Will Throw Them 
Out" which is about the colonists and how they got 
rid of them. They sang a song about Eldndge 
Cleaver and .Angela Davis. 

Just to give you a better idea of what I mean 
when i talk about people's power, I can give you 
examples of a couple of little things that pointed 
that out , 

We were driving one night, I got very sick, and 
the First Secretary was taking me to the hospital. 
He's really great-- stone cold lumpen in “his hat 
and his bell bottom pants. He was driving to the 
hospital. He had the doctor with him and he was 
driving us in a government car. It must have been 
about seven o'clock at night, and we were stopped 
by the people's nuiitia. Because I don’t understand 
French toe well, I didn't know quite what was going 
on. but I knew it was a problem. The car had been 
stopped and we weren't going anywhere, and there 
were these guys with guns and everything., 

I asked N’daJ.a later what had happened. We 
were driving in a government car, and the people's 
militia controls the use of government cars. Govern- 
ment officials are not allowed to use the cars after 
six o'clock because these are the people's cars. 

Government bureaucrats have a tendency to abuse 
their powers and get into a thing where they use 
the oig official cars to go driving around on 
personal' business That’s the tradition of all 
bureaucracies the world ever. So instead of giving 
that power into the hands or the police or some 
other government agency, they gave the power to 
control the cars directly to the people. Since all 
go cerumen c cars have a yellow licence plate, there's 
no way you can get around it cause the people's 
militia A s going to xtop you They didn't care 
that this man :s the ruse Secretary of their 
country, he could have been jee Blow in the street, 
he v.xsn t go.r.g tc get away with it. 

He hac to explain he had this very sick person 
tnv.t he aos taxing to "he hospital I had gotten all 
the ^c m‘: * cptj pts_ f^j vhoJe ^a, etc, all m one da y 
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and all in one arm, and I nad very heavy diarrhea. 

I couldn’t even walk. So they explained that I 
was very ill, and I must have looked very ill 
sitting in that car. So the militia said, well, 
okay, as soon as you get her to the hospital you 
get that car back. 

Later on in the evening, after they doctored 
me up, we were taking a drive outside of the city 
to a village where the most famous sculptor m 
the Congo lives, does his work and has his work- 
shop. They were going to give us some presents to 
bring back here. As we were driving out of town, 
again we got stopped by the people’s militia. 

You know, where ’re you going, what've you got in 
the car? They have to be very alert because 
Kinshasa’s right across the river and saboteurs 
try to come into the country with bombs and all 
kinds of things. 

They looked in the car- Now normally, in 
any bureaucratic country, if you saw President 
Nixon driving down and it was the police you 
wouldn’t stop him and ask him where he’s going, 
they’d just wave him right on. But that didn’t 
work in the Congo. Here’s Ndalia,. the First Secre- 
tary of the party, sitting in the car, out he had 
to get out and explain exactly where we were going, 
why we were going. They thought afcout it for a 
while and they said cool. 

When we came back into the city, we got stopped 
again. They checked us out and said alright but 
you hurry on home and put that car up 

That seems like a little thing, but to me it's 
not. Because it showed that all that power had 
been turned over to people, just ordinary people 
that live in that neighborhood- 

Another example of that. We went to a sort 
of night club, a place where the youth go to hang 
out and dance. The music sounds very similar to 
the music of Puerto Rico and they explained that. 
They said that a lot of slaves were taken from 
places like the Congo and deposited in islands 
like Puerto Rico. So that the music of Puerto 
Ricans they considered to be Congolese music. And 
they also play people like Tito Fuentes and Eddy 
Palmieri on the radio. They do a dance called 
the samba. I said, oh, you do a Latin American 
dance, and they said no, samba is a Lingalla word. 

Anyway, we went to this night club, and the 
youth themselves had made a decision that there 
had to be an age limit about who can do what and 
where. So a youth patrol came through checking 
out who was in there and everything else. The 
kids were from a youth organization from that 
neighborhood, who are actually dealing with that. 
Because the concept of people's police is a 
reality there. They don’t have no pigs 

- - 30- - 

[Note to editors: graphics to accompany the 

story about the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo 
appear on the cover and on pages P-1 and P-2 of 
the graphics section in this packet. 


159 BLACK WACS AND GIS BUSTED AT FT. MCCLELLAND 

ANNISTON, Ala. (LNS)--One hundred thirty nine 
black WACs and GIs were busted by hundreds of MPs 
armed with 45s and M-16s at Ft. McClelland on Nov. 

15. Ft. McClelland, ' located in the city of Anniston, 
is home for the WACs Training Center and nearly 
one half of the people on base are women. 

It all began on Saturday night at the Enlisted 
Men and Women's Club on base. where fist fights 
broke out between blacks and whites. When a group 
of blacks were returning to their barracks a bus 
they were riding in broke down. While they were 
milling around waiting for the bus to be fixed, an 
off-duty MP sergeant's car appeared. In the melee 
which followed he ran over six people and one woman 
was seriously injured. 

Sunday after a march to the Enlisted Men and 
Women's Club by 100 black WACS and GIs, all com- 
panies were put on alert after scattered incidents 
of fighting. 

Monday morning, 65 black WACs in the Clerical 
Training Program struck and were joined by numbers 
of GIs. At a rally on base they called for work 
stoppage to protest the injuring of the WAC on 
Saturday night as well as general harrassment of 
black people who make up approximately 12% of 
the enlisted personnel. 

The base commander, appeared at the rally and 
ordered them to go back to work. By this time the 
rally had grown to between 3000-4000 people. When 
they stood their ground, he ordered in the troops who 
came fully equiped with M-16s and fixed bayonnets, 
tear gas and helicopters. 

Soldiers that refused to participate in riot 
duty were threatened with courtmattial but a number 
of GIs refused or slipped off the post in order 
to avoid it. 

There were many incidents of black GIs being 
beaten by MPs, As one nearby resident said, "Gen- 
erally if you had black skin you were arrested." 

An Asian GI was arrested and when he asked why, 
he was told they had orders to "pick up any nig- 
gers on sight." 

Eighty-three of those arrested were brought 
to either the Anniston City Jail or the Calhoun 
County Jail. Forty-six were flown to Army stockades 
at Ft. Benning, Ga. or Ft. Bragg, N.C. The WACs 
were kept in isolated barracks without heat or hot 
water. 

November 17, three WACs were given dishonprable 
discharges, and 39 were transferred to other bases. 
Six were still being kept in the abandoned. 

* ★ * 

Hie city of Anniston (31,000 people) was also 
the scene of riots two weeks earlier. A black high 
school student was expelled because he supposedly 
assaulted the principal. The principal had shaken 
his finger at the student and he had slapped the 
finger away. 


As you can probably tell, this story was put 
together out of an interview we did with Denise 
Olive? but we felt it held together without the 
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Parents and students protested the expulsion 
and 72 were busted. Rev. Nettles, a black community 
leader involved in the protest had his home shot 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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From: SPUFF, c/o Amerikan Press Syn , P 0 Box 
5175, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210. 

We are a newly formed organization called 
SPUFF (Student Press Union for Freedom) . Most 
of us are ex-underground paper editors on the 
Junior High School level SPUFF is a sort of co- 
alition of students who want to express themselves 
through the printed word. Our goals are: 

A strong coalition of JHS students in LA. 

A good press union to help start new papers 
and continue to publish our own. 

A student defense league which would educate 
students to their rights and get them out of has- 
sles . 

These goals are not that unrealistic. We 
think it can be done, but only if you help us. 
Please get in touch . 

* ★ * 

From: We The People, 1040 Spaight St., Madison, 

Wis 53703 

We The People would like to make contact with 
other working class papers in the Mid-West. 

Write to us! 

* * * 

From: A Rose Castle, 124 Duluth W., Montreal, 

Quebec Canada. 

We are 5 people. We are living together in a 
commune called A Rose Castle. 2 of us are high 
school students. And together we are going to de- 
vote our energy to helping high school kids or- 
ganize themselves (for the school year at least). 

Part of this project, and separate from 
this project will be a free "people 's library” 
which we are starting in our house. 

We'd also like to get in touch with other 
high school groups. 

* * * 

From: Community Market, 437 Abbott Rd. , Last 
Lansing, Mich. 48823. 

Community Market is a service designed to aid 
communes, intentional communities, cooperatives 
and collective groups in selling the things they 
produce for their livelihood 

It began in 1967 as a project of the McLanahan 
family and Narrow Ridge , but it got too big to 
handle so the North American Students Cooperative 
Organization (NAS CO) took it over this fall. 

TIi rough the Community Market thousands of 
people will gain access to the quality merchandise 
and publications of the participating groups, 
many of which are unique and highly creative. 

Tli rough this catalog consumers and producers can 
cooperatively build a common bond and begin to 
create and build an alternative economy. 

The catalog costs $1 and can be ordered 
from the above address . 


From: Dialog House, bOl, W. 1 13th St., New York, 
N Y. 10025 (Mil) 

We* re overjoyed to announce that our long 


and many-sided campaign for a young magazine of 
WORKERS' CULTURE has WON a beautiful group of gifted 
young writers, poets and artists to our CAUSE... 
not just in theory but in practice writing, com- 
posing, painting and drawing for our pages. 

For a special issue dedicated to Latino strug- 
gles in the U.S. we've lined up for example, a top 
Latino musician writing about "Music and Politics", 
a young woman worker on "A Latina Looks at Women's 
Lib" plus poetry and many other articles. 

We meet to coordinate the efforts of all groups 
and individuals who want to help on Nov. 21 at 
6pm. Call or write if you want to help and can't 
make it. 

* * * 

From: Brothers and Sisters, P.0. 147, Wilseyville, 
Calif. 95257. 

A plan which will eliminate the smoking habit 
in one generation is the subject of a handbook 
prepared by Brothers and Sisters, a non-profit 
California organization devoted to communication 
projects. We are a group of black and white writers 
and photographers who have recently gotten a grant 
from an eastern benefactor which will be used to 
fund us . 

Available free to all teachers and students of 
elementary and junior high schools, the paperback 
book describes successful methods employed to 
help young people avoid beginning the cigarette 
habit. Practical methods are presented. Who ever 
is interested, write to us. 

* * * 

From: The Homosexual Information Center, 3473-1/2 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (213) 851-4135 

A 1969 Harris poll shows 63 percent of Amer- 
icans believe homosexuals are "harmful to the 
nation." This notion stems from years of gutter 
myths and sensational reporting by the media. 

The purpose of the Homosexual Information Center 
is to clarify the issues and present the facts re- 
lating to all aspects of homosexuality . As widely 
experienced consultants in the field, HIC has worked 
effectively for many years to reduce misunderstand- 
ings about homosexuality. 

1IIC is chartered in California, and is federally 
tax exempt, non-profit. We have a speakers bureau, 
consultation, a special library, counseling and 
referral service, and publications. If you have 
requests, inquiries or contributions (which we de- 
pend to keep going) please write. 

★ * ★ 

From: Common Sense, P.0. Box 1335, Bloomington, 

Ind. 47401. 

The LNS packet #387 of October 30, 1971 con- 
tained an article which first appeared in our news- 
paper. What you ran is an edited version of "Les- 
bian Oppression..." from Common Sense Vol.2 #1 
Sept. 1-15, You credited to Quicksilver Times. 

I hope this doesn't sound like we're pissed. * 
We're not. But we're a young newspaper and being 
mentioned in LNS can be a moral boost as well as 
help in getting others to read us. 

★ * * 
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with tactical considerations. 


From: LNS 

We 1 re including the following in the RMBB 
because we thought people might be interested in 
talking it over or reprinting parts or all of 
i t in their papers . 

From: The Attica Brigade, New York, N V 

On Nov. 6th, 3000 people marched as the Attica 
Brigade in the SMC-NPAC peace rally , We marched 
with giant banners about Attica and the war, with 
lots of NLF flags, and with a giant effigy of 
Nelson Rockefeller, creating a high energy youth 
presence in what was otherwise just another dead 
peace march . 

In the park we set up Cell Block D, escaping 
from it to talk to people about the Brigade and 
the actions we had planned At 3pm, after two hours 
of speeches, we formed a disciplined march behind 
our flags and the effigy, and moved to a branch 
of Rocky's Chase Manhattan Bank. There we burned 
Rocky, then moved back to the park together to join 
the rally again. 

It is really hard to recreate in an article 
the energy and excitement we all felt For us, 
this was the first successful action in New York 
since May, 1970, after the invasion of Cambodia. 

Not only that, but from the struggles of planning 
and doing this action, we feel that we learned many 
important lessons. We would like to share them 
since we think they will be helpful to us all in 
the future. 

Those of us who planned the Brigade have been 
on lots of other actions. Some good ones, but most 
recently, a lot of bad ones which left all of us 
very demoralized, and generally confused about the 
use of demonstrations at all. This defeatism 
shaped the first few meetings into discussions about 
our inability to do anything really good or differ- 
ent. The mood changed as people began to realize 
the need for the demonstration and see that we 
really could pull it off. 

This meant talking about leadership, discip- 
line and tactics, and making sure that all came out 
of our politics, and also out of our needs as revo- 
lutionaries to rebuild our confidence as fighters. 

We had to define success in a wav that people would 
not be frightened off, either by our riietoric or 
by fears of the action turning into another "street- 
running" down. And yet the action had to be 
serious enough so that people felt good about taking 
part in it. 

We felt that we all moved better when we knew 
where we were going, what we were going to do, and 
why. We also saw that most demos broke down when 
people were left hanging around, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, and leaving demoralized and 
defeated Tins meant that the action had to have 
both a definite goal and a definite end. It meant 
planning for any contingencies so there could be 
a complete action no matter wiiat We developed a 
sense of the action as a whole, iron; the point we 
joined the mass demonstration in the morning until 
the time we returned to the park. This understand- 
ing made unity aro'inu the demons t rat : on possible, 
and after we achieved it we ecu Id ’cgiu to deal 


We feel that one of the most important changes 
we made was in the type of leadership. We had 
40-50 people committed to playing a visible leader- 
ship role, and that was a major factor in our 
success . This meant that a large group had been 
part of the planning, and knew what they were doing. 
The size of the leadership also made discipline a 
possibility. Brothers and sisters with NLF flags 
flanked the entire brigade, and people felt together 
and secure, and were able to move that way the 
entire day. 

We used guerrilla theater to try and communicate 
our understanding of the war at home and war abroad, 
and also to talk to the crowd in the park about the 
brigade, hoping that many would join us when we 
moved out. The giant effigy, which was really easy 
to construct, also attracted many people to 'Cell 
Block D' . Our own creativity is an incredibly 
powerful tool. 

For some reason, and we can only guess, there 
were only a few pigs present when we reached the 
bank. This was partly because we had named a tar- 
get in our first leaflets that was later changed. 
Turns out there were plenty of helmeted pigs at the 
place we decided not to go to. That was an accident, 
but we can learn from accidents like that. 

The action was not without fault or criticism. 

In order to continue to learn, we met after the 
action to discuss and criticize it. We generally 
agreed that although we made many contingency plans, 
w e failed to really plan for the situation that 
arose. After all of our discussions about mili- 
tancy, our own defeatism held us back. We could 
have safely done much more, and we all realize that 
we can do more, and we will. 

We would all like to apologize to the gay 
brother inadvertantly marched out on. 

We failed to use the media, both for publicity 
and to insure good coverage after. We seriously 
suffered from this. Most of the articles written 
didn't come anywhere near accuracy. The Attica 
Brigade was blamed for the opportunist and destruc- 
tive actions (like throwing rocks at the stage), of 
such groups as PL. We were not prepared with a 
statement as to just what we were about. 

Most of the media did a post-mortem on the 
anti-war movement that night. Articles written 
about the rally reflected a kind of cynicism that 
leads people to believe that demonstrations don't 
do anything. We don't believe that. Even though 
the rally as a whole was too small, 10-20,000, 
the size of the Attica Brigade showed that the 
youth of the anti-war movement are moving to the 
left. And that makes it essential for people to 
continue to respond to the mass rallies, and to 
create a left presence at all of them to talk about 
the NLF, about Attica, aid in general about racism 
and the war at home. Mass rallies help create a 
community against the government. They did for us, 
and are still doing it for lots of others. We 
should keep them in perspective, though . Marches 
won't end the war, as NPAC-SMC want us to believe, 
so while working on these marches, we must all be 
working to develop other effective strategies. 
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All of this helped us to see that the Attica 
Brigade whould not stay together as a group. Our 
unity was around the need for this action, and to 
continue to be just another group that calls and 
organizes demos would be a real mistake. Good 
leadership has to come from practice and working 
with people. We all will be trying to do more of 
that now, with much greater spirit and energy for 
having worked on the Attica Brigade. 

ATTICA MEANS FIGHT BACK 
“ END OF THE RMBB PHEW END OF THE RMBB 


ATTICA REPRISALS: "I'M GOING TO BE KILLED AS 
SOON AS THE SUPPORT FOR US DIES.” 

ATTICA, New York (LNS) --"They are some of the 
most beautiful people who ever have been around/' 
said Ken Kimmerling, an attorney from the National 
Lawyer's Guild. He has spent the last two months 
since the Attica rebellion interviewing some of 
the prisoners and providing legal assistance. 

"Under the conditions they're li ving--harras- 
sment of all kinds and in the shadow of criminal 
indictments--they ' re really solid," said Kimmerling. 
"They feel that their dignity is impaired if any 
of the others' is impaired." 

On Monday Nov. 15, press were allowed inside 
Attica for the first time. Richard X. Clark, one 
of the men held in solitary confinement told re- 
porters, "I'm going to be killed as soon as the 
support for us dies. The only thing that saved us 
is your seeing us ." 

On the 13th of each month since the day of 
the massacre on September 13, prisoners have held 
silent fasts in remembrance. . 

At the same time guards and prison authorities 
have been doing everything possible to break 
the men down. 

About 80-100 men the authorities have defined 
as leaders of the rebellion have been put into 
solitary confinement. Though these are predominantly 
people who are known as "political" (many are 
Black Muslims), there are some people who are 
there because particular guards have grudges a- 
gainst them. (There are also two men who weren't 
involved in the rebellion at all but have homo- 
sexual lovers of another race and as a punishment 
they were labeled as rebellion participants and 
put into solitary. 

Letters that prisoners write are not mailed. 
Exercise, which is only for men not in solitary, 
has been reduced to 20 minutes from 1 iiour a day. 

'Hie exercise yard itself is surrounded by guards 
with guns and tear gas. Prisoners are not allowed 
to run in the yard and many are even afraid to 
go outside for fear they will be shot for making 
a wrong move Groups of more than two are not 
pernu tted . 

Prisoners are given only one change ol 
clotnes a week. Those in solitary have no shoes, 
though most of the general prison population does. 


The food continues to be pork at least once 
a day which therefore can not be eaten by the large 
Muslim population. It is served in each prisoner's 
cell. Guards often put their hands in the food or 
tell the prisoners that they have spit or urinated 
in it . 

Prisoners are spot searched which means being 
dragged out of their cells. Then the cell is gone 
through from top to bottom. In one man's cell, 
guards claimed to find pills. When he had a hear- 
ing they refused to produce the pills but the man 
lost some good time anyway. 

The guards make bluff swings at prisoners to 
try to provoke them into hitting back which would 
be an excuse for a beating. 

Warden Vincent Mancusi, interviewed by Walter 
Cronkite on Nov. 17, insisted "I feel that these 
complaints are grossly exaggerated. " 

Asked why prisoners were allowed only one 
shower a week, Mancusi responded, "This is a max- 
imum security prison and we are dealing with many, 
many dangerous men. And all of the people confined 
here are convicted felons, so that it is necessary 
that activities be under surveillance at all times." 

District Attorney Robert Fisher, specially 
appointed by Gov. Rockefeller who ordered the mas- 
sacre, will soon finish his interrogation of the 
prisoners. He will present his recommendations 
for indictments to New York State's Wyoming County 
Grand Jury at the end of November. 

"Every Grand Jury is a rubger stamp, but a 
Grand Jury in Wyoming County is a farce," said 
another lawyer working with the prisoners. 

Wyoming County is a tiny county of 35,000 
people and many of them depend on jobs in the 
county sherriff's office or as state troopers and 
national guardsmen . 

At the same time that criminal charges are 
being prepared, administrative disciplinary action 
(that is punishment within Attica itself) is be- 
ginning. At the hearings, there is no counsel for 
the prisoner charged, nor is he allowed to call 
witnesses. Charges are presented and if the prisoner 
refuses to respond to them he has his good time 
taken away from him -- the possibility of getting 
out a few months earlier. If he speaks, everything 
he says can be used against him for a criminal 
indi ctment . 

Hr * * 

The Lawyers Guild is trying to collect legal 
books and materials as well as books on history, 
politics or economics so the prisoners can have 
something to read. Right now no packages are allowed 
in except with lawyers. Send any contributions you 
have to the National Lawyers Guild, 1 Hudson St. 

New York , N . Y . 10013. 

- - 30 - - 

**************************************************** 

"We can’t have education without revolution. We 
have tried peace education for 1,900 years and it 
has failed . Let us try revolution and see what 
it will do now.” --Helen Keller 
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"OPERATION 30 HOURS": A POSSIBLE RESPONSE 
TO URUGUAYAN ELECTIONS 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (LNS) - -As the Uruguayan 
Presidential election, scheduled for November 28, 
approaches, Uruguayan fears of a Brazilian inva- 
sion are increasing. The Brazilian government has 
been working on a contingency plan call "Operation 
30-Hours" to deal with the possible victory of the 
Frente Amplio. ("Operation 30-Hours" takes its 
name from the timetable considered necessary to 
occupy Uruguay) . 

Frente Amplio--a left-liberal coaltion of 
communists and Christian Democrats, supported by 
the Tupamaro urban guerrillas, has won increasing 
support from the Uruguayan people. Its victory, 
though unlikely, would be considered a grave 
threat by the military regime in Brazil. 

According to Marcha , a Uruguayan daily, "the 
future of Uruguay depends upon the outcome of the 
forthcoming elections in which the Frente Amplio 
opposes the traditional parties. If the latter 
wins there could be an increase in guerrilla ac- 
tions. In any case the situation is dangerous to 
Brazilian military and economic interests and could 
be considered by Brazilian authorities as justifi- 
cation for invasion," 

Some contend that the invasion will come 
whether or not the Frente Amplio wins since the 
Brazilian government doubts that Uruguayan Presi- 
dent Pacheco and the ruling Colorado party has the 
ability to contain the Uruguayan left. Brazil is 
especially worried about the Tupamaros whose re- 
volutionary ideas and actions threaten the intern- 
al security of Brazil simply by their example. 

Brazil has reassured the Uruguayans that it 
does not plan to invade. Taking into consideration 
the enormous political implications , Such an 
invasion seems highly improbable. But Brazil’s 
military presence on the Uruguayan- Brazilian border 
understandably makes the Uruguayans uneasy. 

According to the Brazilian Information Front, 
the Brazilian Air Force has just established a 
new base at Camobi, a scant 17 miles from Uruguay. 
The base is equipped to handle--and in fact already 
has stationed- -hell copters, bombers , reconnaissance 
and transport planes there. 

Due to its vast natural resources and strate- 
gic position on the continent, Brazil is the 
bulwark of U.S interests in Latin America. It 
is the largest nation in L.A. with 92 million 
people. It has the largest standing army and re- 
ceives more U S aid and investment than any other 
L A. country. 

Since 1964--the year the military dictatorship 
assumed power--the U S has provided $130 million 
in military aid. The Agency for International 
Development (AID) has increased its assistance to 
Brazil from $15.1 million in 1964 to $187 million 
in 1970, A portion of which is alloted to train 
Brazilian police in counter-insurgency methods. 

Such methods include mass political arrests, illeg- 
al detention and systematic torture of political 
prisoners . 

An estimated 15,000 political prisoners are 
now in Brazilian jails where they are subjected, 
daily to incredible physical and psychological 


abuse in the form of drugs, beatings, electic 
shock "treatments" and mock executions etc. 

U.S. direct private investment amounts to 
$1,700,000,000 and will increase as long as the 
economic climate permits. 

A stable Brazil is of primary importance to 
the U.S, Thus the victory of a potentially revolu- 
tionary left in neighboring Uruguay would pose a 
threat not only to Brazil but to the US, Brazil’s 
actions in the upcoming weeks and months will be 
determined by the political and economic needs of 
the U.S. Brazilian policy may in fact be regarded 
as an extension and a reflection of U.S. policy 
in Latin America. 

* * * * 

Upon invitation from President Nixon, Brazilian 
dictator. General Emilio Garrastazu Medici is sche- 
duled to arrive in Washington, D.C. on December 7, 

1971 to begin a series of talks. 

- -30-- 

Thanks to the Community Action on Latin America, 
Action: Latin America and the Committee Against 
Repression in Brazil, for information in this article. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

into 11 times though no one was injured. 

Blacks armed themselves and posted themselves 
all over their community in order to keep whites 
out . 

The police went on a sit-down strike because 
the major wouldn’t order them into the black commun- 
ity. But when sniper fire started at a downtown 
motel, the mayor ordered the cops into the area of 
the ghetto. 

Now whites are still being kept away from the 
center of the ghetto. One night there were fire- 
bombings of 7 stores in the downtown area. 

The black community is now involved in a sel- 
ective buying campaign in order to get stores to 
hire a significant number of blacks. Only about a 
dozen stores are exempted and the rest’s business 
has fallen off tremendously. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Left Face and the Black Workers Congress 
for the information for the above story.] 

*************************7r**W*********************** 

MINNEAPOLIS HOSPITAL POLLUTES: 

HELPS SUPPLY ITS OWN PATIENTS? 

College Press Service/LIBERATION News Service 

MINNEAPOLIS (LNS)--The Metropolitan Medical 
Center, a complex of two hospitals and a 20-story 
medical office building in downtown Minneapolis, 
was fined $300 last week in Municipal Court after 
pleading guilty to violating the city’s air pollu- 
tion ordinance on Oct. b. 

The Center was fined $100 last winter for a 
similar offense. The fines, in both instances, were 
stayed by the court. 

-30- 
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PHOTOS TO ACCOMPANY THE STORY ON PAGE 9, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF THE CONGO: "THEV DON'T HAVE NO PIGS," 

TOP: Faces in the crowd at the Mayday celebration -- 

Credit RPCN/LNS 


BOTTOM: A Pioneer Instructer and student -- 

Credit Info-Congo/'LNS 
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PHOTOS TO ACCOMPANY THE STORY ON PAGE 9 — PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OP THE CONGO: "THEY DON’T HAVE NO PIGS.” 

TOP: Women paratrooptrs practicing 

Credit RPCN/LNS 


BOTTOM: Peasants and soldier*: marching m the Mayday parade 

7 reel t KPCN/LNS 
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Nixon on electric guitar -- 
Credit UCSB Daily Nexus/LNS 


Amciitka -- 
Li edit ? ? ? 0 ? V LN 5 


Veteran Dolls -- 
Credr.t Tnei Healist/LNS 


GI Dissent 

Credi i Out Now/LNS 


The Coral Sea/LNS -- 
Credit the Berkeley Tnbe/LNS 

SEE STOR'i ON PAGE S. 


"oJa/'s Aruy -- 
L.rcd:. t Hie Realist/LNS 
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Pollution -- Credit the Washington Park Spirit/LNS 


Nixon Dossier -- Credit Student/LNS 


Goddam the Pushermait Credit the Madison Kale idos cope/ LNS 


Money-munching tank -- Credit Up against the Wail 

Journal/LNS 


Amcnjtka -- Credit the Washington Park 
Spirit,/ LNS 
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